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‘WHAT DO THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS MEAN?” 


DR. WITMAN: Our subject tonight is about the Dead Sea Scrolls, one of the 
most exciting and important discoveries of the twentieth century. What its utlimate 
effect will be on the Western world, on our religious thought, on the church itself, 
no one can yet say, but the arguments that are raging now clearly indicate that we 
may be on the threshold of revolutionary new ideas, At least two books on the sub- 
ject are now on the best seller list and you will hear the author of one of them 
shortly. 

Qur story begins on a day in February or March -- no one knows for sure -- in 
1947, when two Bedouins stumbled into a cave near the shore of the Dead Sea. There 
they found a number of pottery jars, fragments of utensils, pieces of cloth, and other 
remnants of the earlier use of the cave. But they also discovered in some of the lar- 
ger jars bundles of rolled leather on which lines and columns of writing were visible. 

They took several of these Scrolls to a sheik in their market town who, recog- 
nizing that the writing was not Arabic, but thinking it was Syrian, sent them on to 
friends in the Syrian commnity of Bethlehem, where they finally reached Archbishop 
Samel., As a matter of fact, the text was not Syrian either, it was ancient Hebrew. 
But nobody knew for sure whether these were really important documents, They were 
tightly rolled and although in a good state of preservation they could not be unrolled 
without special treatment. This took time and until then their real value simply 
could not be determined. 

In this first group of Scrolls there are eleven separate pieces which together 
make up six distinct compositions. One is the Old Testament book of Isaiah in its 
entirety; one is a commentary on Habakkuk; one is a code of conduct for a community 
and is known as "The Manual of Discipline;" another has just been unrolled; one is 
known as the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness; and finally, there 
is the Scrol] of Thanksgiving Psalms, 

These eleven Scrolls are only those which have been taken from the original 
cave, Subsequent explorations have yielded thousands of fragments which are under 
study today. . 

Now, what does all this mean to us? Well, it's not yet clear, but it is 
stirring students,churchmen and laymen. One of the greatest problems is the question 
of their age. Many of the experts assume that they were written during the first or 
second century before Christ, If this is correct, it means that they are more than a 
thousand years older than the oldest important New Testament manuscript previously 
known, Not all agree with this timing though. 

Grave questions have been raised about the impact of these Scrolls on the in- 
terpretation of Christianity. Will they require a new evaluation of Christian teach- 
ing, as some scholars have suggested? Will they tend to close the differences between 
the Christian and Jewish faiths, as some have proposed? And who wrote them? And why? 
Do tiey alter our history of the Jews of that time and do they throw new light on the 
Roman rule? 

These are some of the problems and we will try to unravel them in the next hour, 
To do that, we have with us four distinguished scholars and experts on these Dead Sea 
Scrolls, I'll introduce them all to you now, and then we will go on with our informal 
discussion of this topic. 

First, we have with us Dr, Millar Burrows who is author of th 
book, "The Dead Sea Scrolls." Dr. Burrows is Chairman of the peda Piene ice meee eae 
Languages and Literatures at Yale University. He has twice been director of the 
American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, and was in that city when the Scrolls 
were brought to the attention of scholars, As both clergyman and scholar, Dr. Bur 
has done extensive work in biblical study and translation, f ; ha 
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Next to him, we have Monsignor John J. Dougherty who is Professor of Sacred 
Scriptures at the Immaculate Conception Seminary in New Jersey. His cohtimued work 
in biblical research has taken him to Rome, Oxford, Jerusalem, and thoughout the 
Middle East. A regent of Seton Hall University's Institute of Judaeo-Christian 
ie ti he is also a member of the Pontifical Commission on Cinema, Radio and Tele- 
vision, 

And then we have with us The Very Rev. Corwin C. Roach, who is Dean of Bexley 
Hall, the divinity school of Kenyon College in Ohio. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood of the Episcopal Church in the Connecticut Diocese and has served a number of 
congregations in that State. An expert in biblical language and literature, he spent 
a year at the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and while there, took 
part in the 1929 Yale-British School excavation in Jerash, Transjordan. 

And, finally, Dr. Theodor Gaster, Associate in Religion at Columbia University, 
who is currently working on the translation of the Dead Sea Book of Hymns, He is an 
authority on the religion and folklore of the ancient Near East, and the former chief 
of the Hebraic section of the Library of Congress, His major work, "Thespis," was 
the result of twenty years of study. 

Well, you can see that we have with us an expert panel here, competent to 
handle the many problems that must certainly be in your minds in regard to this very 
lively problem of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Let's start out at once with an analysis of 
some of the questions. The first thing I think we are interested in is; What are the 
Dead Sea Scrolls? What are they, anyway? I think the man to ask to start this dis~ 
cussion is the author of the book, "The Dead Sea Scrolls," Professor Burrows. What 
are they? 

DR. BURROWS: Well, there are two main kinds of material in these documents. 

In the first place, there are biblical mamscripts. There is not only the complete 
manuscript of Isaiah that you mentioned, there is also a less complete and somewhat 
later one; and then there are fragments of all the books of the Qid Testament except 
possibly the Book of Esther. That's one major group. Then, beside those biblical 
manuscripts, there are also many different books of a general kind -- legal books, 
devotional books, books of hymns, commentaries on biblical books -- about 00 different 
books are believed to be represented by these little fragments that are being studied 
and gradually published. 

DR. WITMAN: It covers a wide field then of many different things. I think 
many of us have been of the impression that these Scrolls were very limited and narrow 
in their subject matter, but I now gather from you that they are very broad and cover 
many different fields of activity. Let's go on now to place these in point of physical 
location. We know something about what they are. I mentioned in my earlier remarks, 
incidentally, that they were on leather. Was I correct on that? 

DR. BURROWS: Yes. 

DR. WITMAN: You have indicated something of the content and material they 
used, Where are they, by the way? 

DEAN ROACH: They all came out of one cave, the Scrolls that we are concerned 
with this evening, but in the disordered conditions in Palestine when the British 
Mandate came to an end, they were scattered. Some of them were in the possession of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and were published by the late Dr. Sukenik. Others 
were brought to this country by Mark Samel, the Metropolitan of the Syrian Church in 
Jerusalem, but those Scrolls were also bought more recently by the Hebrew University 
and they are now -- I think our audience would be happy to know -- that they are now 
once more united in Jerusalem and all in the possession of Hebrew University. 

DR; WITMAN: All of the original Scrolls? 

DEAN ROACH: All those from the one cave that we are dealing with here, — 

DR. BURROWS: I might supplement that by saying that all these Scrolls which 
were found first in 1947 are in Israel, All the fragments which have been found since 
then are in Jordan. They are divided into those two main bodies, 
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DR. WITMAN: What's this about some materials in England I have read from time 
to time in the papers? Are they no longer there? 

DR. BURROWS: They were taken there to be studied and to be opened. 

D2. WITMAN: Now we've got established something of the physical aspects of 
the Scrolls that we are talking about. Let's buckle down to some of the problems. 

Yow old are they? Are they really as old as we have been hearing? Let's start with 
you again, Dr, Burrows. 

DR. BURROWS: I seem to be monopolizing this so far, 

DR. WITMAN: Well, you made the mistake of writing that book, 

DR. BURROWS: The age of the Scrolls falls within limits that have been set by 
the excavation of the community where they were written, a place we call Khirbet 
Qumran. The exacation has shown by the coins particularly that were found there and 
pottery, that the last of the Scrolls mst have been written before 68 A.D. This 
community was founded about 100 B.C. That doesn't mean that the earliest Scrolls are 
no earlier than that because a few must be, They must have been brought there when 
tne community was founded, but the oldest Scrolls can be dated back to about the third 
century B.C., the latest ones are the first century A.D. 

DR. GASTER: I'd like to take a little issue with that. That theory that all 
the Serolis must have been written before 68 A.D, is based on the assumption that what 
we've got in these Scrolls is the library of a kind of monastery which has been exca- 
vated in the area and it is presumed that when the Romans came into the area in 68 A.D. 
the inhabitants of the monastery cached the manuscripts in the surrounding caves. 

Now, I don't see that it has been definitely established yet that the inhabitants of 
this so-called monastery were actually the writers of the manuscripts and the dating 
of the mamuscripts, which Dr. Burrows has mentioned, is presumed simply that it is the 
library of this particular monastery but I would like further evidence of that, 

DR. BURROWS: I've mentioned only one criterion of dating, namely the exca- 
vation of the site. Of course, it isn't just an assumption that these manuscripts 
came from that place because they were found in pottery of exactly the same type that 
was found in the excavation and the coins that merely helped to date that pottery and 
tne building where they were found, The excavators found in that building the ink- 
pots with a little dried ink in them. They found a little bit of pottery with the 
Hebrew alphabet written on it in the same kind of writing, exactly the same script 
used in the manuscripts, I don't think it is a mere assumption that they came from 
that place. 

MSGR. DCUGHERTY: Even if they were all not written by that monastery group, 

Dr. Burrows, doesn't it follow that they would have endorsed them and used them, so 
that in any case they seem to be definitely associated with the community there. 

DRA BURKOAS +) Ong -yes:. 

DEAN ROACH: There is the evidence from the handwriting also, which would tend 
to substantiate this. : 

DR. GASTER: I think that that is a very tenuous argument. Through various cir- 
cumstances, I tiink I've seen as many Hebrew manuscripts as anybody and I know that it 
is almost impossible to date a Hebrew manuscript of any age with accuracy. The cri- 
terion that is being used here is to get together Hebrew documents, written in different 
places, in widely separated eras, many of which are of themselves of uncertain dates -- 
then to put them together in one series and try to match up your writing between these 
kinds of dates, That is so tenuous that it wouldn't stand up in any court of law. 

DR. BURROWS: By itself, it isn't sufficient and it only give relative dating, 
but it is, at least, a rather interesting coincidence that the dating which is made 
independently on the basis of writing alone first by Professor Sukenik on one side 
and by my student, John Trever, at the American School on the other side, and by Profes- 
sor Albright at Johns Hopkins agreed with what was shown later by the excavation and 
what is shown by the dating of the linen in which some of it was wrapped by the carbon- 
14 process. In other words, it's the convergence of several different lines of 
evidence, rather than any one of them, by itself, 
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DR. WITMAN: When do you think they were written, Dr, Gaster? 

DR. GASTER: Well, I'd rather be in the cave than answer that question, I'm 
not sticking my neck out about when they were written, I'm only saying that I think 
the evidence on which they have been dated is absolutely insufficient. In the first 
place, the evidence for dating the wraps says nothing about the manuscripts, You can 
hidd an old document in a grandfather clock. Insofar as the dating, which Dr. Burrows 
has mentioned, and the coincidence with the coins, that again is very tenuous because 
that assumes that your dating of the Scrolls is to be accepted and then you say what 
a curious coincidence it is, it matches up with the evidence of the coins. That still 
leaves in question the problem of whether your initial dating of the documents was cor- 
rect in the first place. It's an illogical argument. 

DR. WITMAN: It is one of the subjects that many people are concerned about. 
The layman has been very much interested in the fact that here are documents of such 
enormous antiquity. I've heard it said, by the way, by Professor Zeitlin that they 
are only medieval, 

DR. BURROWS: I would like to say on that one point that you can hide an old 
manuscript in a grandfather clock, You can't hide one that hasn't been written yet 
when you know the time when this clock was destroyed. 

DR. WITMAN: I don't want to belabor this point. I would like to raise one more 
in connection with the dating, however, I'd like to know why there is any importance 
at all to the antiquity of these. It'll hold it for a minute because Monsignor Dougherty 
wants to say something. 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: Iwas going to suggest that I think we should mention in 
this connection the cumulative authority of the scholars who accept this ancient dat- 
ing. It is true that the case may not stand up in a legal court process, It is true 
that there are certain objections against the ancient dating, etc., but I would just 
like to throw into the discussion the fact that there is such a mass of scholars who 
endorse this dating that I think it should be part of the consideration, 

DR. WITMAN: All right. I'm going to move away from that except to once more 
ask you what difference does it make? Why worry about whether it was written in 
68 A.D. or 68 B.C.? 

DR. BURROWS: The difference comes when you begin to draw inferences from it. 
You mentioned Professor Zeitlin, His objection to the early dating is that when these 
texts are used to give a picture of Judaism in the time before Christ, if they are 
medieval manuscripts, that isn't accurate evidence, 

DR. WITMAN: Let's go on from your point and start beginning to draw some in- 
ferences. 1 think we are concerned with a number of those inferences. Let's start 
with the question of what bearing do these Scrolls have on Judaism? Let's start there 
with Dr, Gaster, 

DR. GASTER: It's a very difficult question. I should say principally they 
have this bearing on Judaism, They illustrate for us a non-normative tradition in 
Judaism, What we know about Judaism has come to us mainly through set rabbinic channels, 
mainly through the Talmd for post-biblical age. Here we have a group of people who 
go out from Jerusalem, go into the desert with quite a different set of ideals alto- 
gether, a rather different conception of such a vital thing in Judaism as the Messiah, 
looking to him as a priest rather than as a Son of David -- organizing a community 
almost in rebellion against the established priesthood of Jerusalem, which they re= 
garded as corrupt, That's one thing that I think is very important, We get a tradi- 
tion of Judaism which is outside the rabbinic tradition. Also, we have the prototype 
of many religious ideas which came down in sects, such as the Sect of the Samaritans, 
the Sect of the Mandeans, all these little sects in Jerusalem which have been ducking 
around in history suddenly get a kind of prototype and I think that is also very im- 
portant. Lastly, I think that for Judaism, it is extremely important to recognize that 
Judaism has always been formed by the non-conformists as well as by the conformists ; 
that these people were never outside Judaism, They were not Heretics in any sense. 
Judaism knows mp set rule of dogma and it's a healthy thing to realize that there was 
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another stream which contributed to the religious contribution of Judaism, In fact, 

I think the most wonderful thing about the Scrolls is the fact that a number of people 
went out into a God-forsaken spot in the desert and thought that they would find God 
there and when everything else had collapsed around them, a little Arab boy comes 
nearly 2000 years later and gives these people their immortality. I think that's the 
most wonderful thing of all, 

DR. WITMAN: Monsignor Dougherty, do you want to comment to his? 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: I think the comments of Dr. Gaster point to the sort of bridge 
between the Judaism that he describes and the Christianity that we know from the New 
Testament and so it throws a very interesting light, therefore, on the world in which 
the New Testament was born. Some of the scholars have already begun to make compara- 
tive studies between the language of these documents that were described earlier in the | 
program, and the language of the New Testament, They've made comparative studies, for 
example, between the language of the Scrolls from the caves at Qumran and the language 
of the Fourth Gospel. You heard mentioned, for example, "The War Between the Sons of 
Light and the Sons of Darkness," Anyone who is familiar with the Fourth Gospel is 
aware of the fact that there is a great emphasis there on light and darkness, For ex- 
ample, Jesus spoke of the light of the world, and he that goes after Him, walks after 
Him, walks not in darkness -- just to give a sample of the kind of comparative thing. 
And also comparative studies have been made between the Qumran Scrolls and the writings — 
of St. Paul, some of the earliest writings of Christianity, so that the analogies are 
there, There is no denying that. However, the problem arises when it comes to the in- 
terpretation of those analogies and I think we can leave that for a little later on in 
the discussion, 

DR. WITMAN: Let me take this opportunity to look back for a moment and see 
what we have been saying here. We have started this discussion by talking about what 
the Dead Sea Scrolls were. We identified them as a tightly rolled bundle of leather 
in its physical aspect, and in terms of its content that they were biblical manuscripts, 
commentaries, hymns, and other things having to do with life at the time. We have said 
that they are almost all now back again in Jerusalem or Jordan, except those which came 
from the subsequent discoveries, We have pretty well agreed, I think, except Dr. Gaster 
entering a demrrur, although not identifying a different date, that they stand dated 
at approximately 68 A.D, -- if you can be approximate about 68 A.D. 

DR, BURROWS: At least Dr, Gaster did say that the Bedouin boy found them about 
2000 years after they were left there, 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: That would be prior to 68 A.D. because that was the year of 
the destruction of the monastery. 

DR. WITMAN: It would be prior to that time. All right, we did also talk some 
about the effect of these Scrolls on the content and the bearing on Judaism, We dis- 
cussed a little bit about the fact that this had a considerable influence upon the non- 
normative aspects of Judaism and it demonstrated the fact that it was not necessary for 
the Jewish acceptance of set rules of dogma, I think that was your point, Dr, Gaster, 
and we move now into the question of their bearing upon Christianity and Monsignor 
Dougherty has launched us into that discussion with a reference to their reference, in 
turn, to the Messianic idea, to Jesus, and other ideas, Let's develop that at sone 
length pees believe that's the point upon which a great many people have a great 
concern. Dr. rrows says he wants to comment upon this mat i i 
the Scrolls to Christianity, = bd oes ova SILI 

DR. BURROWS : There are several things in connection with the language of the 
New Testament which have already been mentioned. Some of these documents are not in 
Hebrew, but in the Aramaic language which Jesus and his Disciples spoke -- the language 
in which the Gospel was first preached -- and before these were found we had no me 
texts, we had nothing but a few very brief inscriptions in the Anamaic spoken by Tedd 
in Palestine in the first century, so they are very important for that reason for the 
study of the New Testament. Then, in connection with the fact that Dr, Gaster aTsothene 
tioned, that this is a non-normative, let's say, or side line from the point of view of 
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rabbinic Judaism -- Christianity grew more out of those, you might say, minority 
groups in Judaism, more than it did out of the line of rabbinical Judaism, so that all 
we learn about Judaism from these Scrolls helps us to understand better the ideas which 
the people to whom Jesus and the Disciples first preached had, and the terms that are 
used in the New Testament itself. 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: I have an interesting thought if I may, for a moment, mention 
it -- that was suggested by what Dr. Burrows just said, That we meet in the New 
Testament an opposition between Pharisaic Judaism and Sadduceeic Judaism, We do not 
meet an oppositicn between Essenic, or the Judaism of the Essenes, that are now 
spoken of and, consequently, -- they're not even mentioned, as a matter of fact in 
the New Testament -- so that gives rise to a very interesting question in regard to 
the relationship between this group that has been identified, at least roughly, with 
the Essenes, 

DR. WITMAN: Who are the Essenes? 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: The Essenes were this sect that lived at Qumran in this so- 
called monastery. They have been identified by some as the Essene Sect that we knew 
about from Philo and Josephus, and they are called by other names. 

DR. WITMAN: They're a special sect, in other words, that lived in the general 
area where these Scrolls were found. What is Qumran, by the way? 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: Qumran is the place name -- Khirbet Qumran is the ruin that 
was excavated, it's an Arab name. 

DR. WITMAN: We're talking about the location when we use the term "Qumran" 
and we're talking about people when we talk about "Essenes." 

DEAN ROACH: It's rather interesting, getting back to the Fourth Gospel, that 
at one time it was argued that the Fourth Gospel must be late because the ideas to be 
found in it were not present in Aramaic-Jewish speculation and thought, that even the 
terminolkgy.was not present and the material that we have now, particularly in the War 
of the Children of Light against the Children of Darkness, indicates that these theo- 
logical concepts were present, That does not necessarily mean that the Fourth Gospel 
must be very early, but it means that one of the arguments against an early date has 
been, I feel, exploded. . 

DR. WITMAN: Does it mean that we have to rewrite the Bible since we discovered 
these Scrolls? 

DEAN ROACH: I would say not, because the Bible is written and the very texts of 
the biblical books help to establish the authenticity of the transmission of the texts 
and certain ideas that the scribes had forged their texts, or had radically altered 
them that we have bruited about in certain quarters today would seem to be again exe 
ploded by the presence of the text of Isaiah which, if it not be 1000 years earlier 
than any other nearly complete Hebrew manuscript of the Old Testament, is perhaps close 
enough to that to make it a very interesting and important document for the textual 
criticism of the Old Testament. 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: I thought that we must introduce at this point that provoca-~ 
tive word “Revelation.” Of course, many Christian believers accept the fact that with 
Jesus there came aRevelation, that would be a message from Heaven, and they are con- 
cerned if documents are found which seem to have something in them which contain some 
analogy to that Revelation and, as a result of that concern, I think that that might 
now be thrown open to discussion. 

DR. WITMAN: Fine. Let's get your point. 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: I would first of all think that we must disabuse our audience, 
if they have this conception, we must disabuse them of the nature of Revelations. Its 
origin would be heavenly, but it would have to speak the language of man. For example, 
Jesus spoke Aramaic, That was brought out a moment agoe He, in His sermons, used ee 
figures of speech of those days. He was a man of His time. He spoke Hh eae a 
people would understand and, for example, they have peels tae hi e epee 
might have been a member of this Qumran Sect that we spoke of, the Essenes, y 
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have been called. I don't think that that has been proven, but it is a very interest- 
ing comparison and possibility. The point is that there is a relationship between the 
Revelation of Jesus and the historical situation at that time, what has been called the: 
contimity. That is there, That exists. | 

DR. BURROWS: I think that another point in that connection is that a great | 
many people have exaggerated -- some writes have exaggerated the direct connection be- 
tween this particular group and these particular texts and the New Testament because | 
some of them don't know other Jewish literature and they don't realize how closely re- 
lated the New Testament is to, say, the Jewish Prayerbook and the rabbinic writings 
and the Apocryphal writings, 

DR. GASTER: I should like to make a remark about that. There has been a tre- 
mendous amount of talk about affinities with the New Testament and very often those 
affinities are really with well-known rabbinic phrases and rabbinic idioms. I have 
found in my study of these Scrolls that there are far more affinities with phrases and © 
ideas familiar to every student of rabbinic literature than you would find with the | 
New Testament, and I would caution very much against the idea of immediately assuming 
relationships with the New Testament and leaving out the fact that these phrases were | 
quite common at the time and have a connotation very often -- this is my important | 
point -- they have a connotation which Christian scholars do not understand and they 
put on to these documents and on to the phrases an interpretation which is utterly and 
irremediably false. I may quote the statement of a medieval scholar who said that in 
some cases scholars deserve flogging rather than refutation, 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: Dr. Gaster, how about an expression like the New Testament, 
the new covenant? 

DR. GASTER: You ask of the New Testament here, What there is, is a statement . 
that in the future time God will renew His convenant. These people are looking forward 
to the renewal which does not mean New Testament in the Christian sense, It means 
simply that the old covenant will be renewed again at the end of days with the ideal 
community and these people are preparing to make themselves that community. 

DR. BURROWS: I think Dr. Gaster's point can be illustrated also by the compari- 
sons that have been made between the supper, or the meals, which these secretaries had 
and which are described somewhat in tne documents, Some people reading those have 
thought they sound very mich like the Lord's Supper in the New Testament, but I think 
that is because they don't know about the common meals that other Jewish associations 
had and the practices of ordinary Jewish meals, 

DR. WITMAN: One of the things that I have been reading about in this connection 
has been the concern which some people have indicated, that these Scrolls will in some 
way affect the divine or superhuman characteristic of Jesus. I gather from what you 
gentlemen are saying that this is not likely. Is that true, Dean Roach? 

DEAN ROACH: I think there is an interesting point here, that Dr. Gaster said 
there are Jewish paralléls in the normative literature to Christian ideas, Christian 
practices, If the Essenes -- these people at Qumran -~- wrote the literature found 
in the caves -- then we've known about the Essenes almost, from the times of the 
Essenes, from the time of Josephus and Philo, etc, We've also known of some of 
this literature since 1910 when related literature, the so-called Damascus Covenant 
Documents, were published. We know of some of the other Apocryphal literature 
which have parallels and relationships with this literature that has been studied and 
commented on, and I think the audience would be interested to know -- I'm sure many of 
them do know -- that Christian scholars and Jewish scholars have known of this litera= 
ture and have used it and have compared it to the Christian documents for years, you 

; x ; B) 
might almost say for centuries, And I would also remind our audience that Jesus came 
to fulfill the Scriptures, He came to embody the ideas and the practices of His people 
and we shouldn't be disturbed or surprised that this literature may indicate certain 
resemblances which we did not have previously, 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: I think I should make a point that might be submerged in the 
discussion. I think we may admit the influence of the rabbinic literature and the 
Apocryphal literature, but I think what has emerged out of this whole discovery is 
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the fact that this is a distinctive literature and I don't think that fact should be 
overlooked in the discussion, 

DR. WITMAN: One of the things that strikes me isthat there have been differ- 
ences of opinion like this going on for years. Now, why should they suddenly be caus- 
ing so much discussion and controversy? What is there about these Scrolls that has re- 
vived this controversy? 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: It's the problem of the journalist, I Suppose, in a sentence, 
They dive in where angels fear to tread and come up with a few sensational suggestions, 
idea, proposals -- whatever they may be called -- and there we are. We're in trouble. 

DR, GASTER: I think we're flogging the wrong horse. I think we ought to flog 
ourselves, For my money, a lot of the sensation that has been surrounding these Scrolls 
is due to immaturity of scholarship. These things gotinto the hands of a lot of young 
men who were unable to read them properly and as soon as they found the word 'Messiah" 
in them, they said, "Well, there's Christ for you," and immediately a newspaper man put 
it up. They didn't realize that the word Messiah, for example, is common rabbinic 
Hebrew for the high priest, the annointed high priest, and that's all it means in the 
Scrolls, To use a colloquialism, they jazzed up everything they have found in these 
Scrolls and made sensations out of them through ignorance and I believe that we are 
suffering a great mass of immaturity which would not have been tolerated in any other 
discipline, 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: I think that point is well made, Dr. Gaster, except that I 
would add this; that the journalist has a weapon that the ordinary scholar doesn't 
have, and that is, he's a stylist, and he can project things into peoples' conscienceness 
that the poor scnolar is helpless to achieve, 

DR. BURROWS : It's interesting to note that the same excitement which we feel 
in this country now was felt in France about six years ago. All the newspapers were 
talking about this, all these same questions were being discussed and interviews were 
being held. It just didn't get over here, 

DR. WITMAN: Let's get to our question period now. First of all, this week's 
winner of the American Peoples Encyclopedia is Lt. Herbert Denenberg of Ft. Holabird, 
Maryland, who submitted this question: "Will the 'Dead Sea Scrolls' bring about any 
change here and now in current religious belief and ritual, or are they of purely his- 
torical import." * 

DEAN ROACH: I hate to answer it briefly and categorically in the negative, 
but I think that would be our answer, certainly, that both in Judiasm -- I'll speak 
only for Christianity -- there has been development in our ideas and certainly we're 
not going to be confined and limited by any supposed -- and I'm going to underline the 
word "supposed" -- any supposed revelation (not in quotes) that might come out of the 
Scrolls. I think there has been a good deal of loose talk and there has been a good 
deal of excitement which is unwarranted. Certainly this is going to put the origins 
of Christianity in a, shall we say, three-dimensional picture, in a way which we had 
not had previously. 

MSGR, D CUGHTRLY : I was just going to say that I think what is often lacking an 
people's understanding is a precise knowledge of what the New Testament message is. 
I'd just like to say that. I think if they understand the message of the Scrolls or 
the content of the Scrolls and the message of the New Testament, they are less liable 
to get themselves into these mischievous kind Olueecs 

i DR. BURROWS: I was going to say that, for good or ill, it's going to take a 
lot more than the Dead Sea Scrolls to change religious belief and ritual. Tt isn't so 
easy, but it doesn't follow that they are purely historical, meaning that they have no 
religious significance. I should say so far as they have any religious meaning, that 
they help us to understand our religious heritage. 

DR. WITMAN: Let's go on to our questions from the audience. 

GUESTIONER: Dr. Burrows, what progress has been made in unrolling the bronze 

? ; 
gre BURROWS: I only know what has been published in the newspapers, but = ee 
been announced that they have been unrolled and every bit of the text has been photo 


graphed and read, 9 


DR. WITMAN: Now it's my turn, Will you tell us what the bronze Scrolls are? 

DR. BURROWS: When the caves around Khirbet Qumran were explored, they found in 
one of them, called Cave 3, two Scrolls made not of leather, but of copper and they 
couldn't be unrolled at the time, but they have been treated by a very interesting pro- 
cess in England and have now been opened and photographed. an 

CUESTIONER: Dean Roach, are the attitudes of the various communities -- dewish, 
Protestant, Catholic -- at variance? You gave a lot of expert opinion when you answered 
the previous question. Are you familiar with the community opinion? 

DEAN ROACH: No, I think this is mainly in the realm of scholarship and I don't 
think that the scholars divide into community camps in the matter. In fact, I think 
one of the very interesting features is the way in which a Jewish and Protestant and 
Catholic scholar, and peoples of different nationalities, have all worked on the de- 
cipherment of the Scrolls and of the fragments which are now in the process of being | 
collated and published. I think if there is any understanding, any rapprochement of 
the various communions and religions, it is on a high level and scholarly level. 

QUESTIONFR: Dr. Gaster, how would you relate the community of Qumran with the 
Essene Sect mentioned by Philo and Josephus? That is, do you equate them? And then 
I would like to add, do you have any opinion on John the Baptist's relation to this 
whole thing? 

DR. GASTER: I would say -- and I think the rest of the panel, at least I hope, 
will agree with me -- that while the identification of the writers of these documents 
with the Essenes is the most plausible hypothesis, it isn't yet by any means proven 
because we do not know really what the Essenes were. We don't know whether they were 
a sect, whether it was a general term like non-conformist, covering a number of differen: 
sects and, therefore, we can't really place these documents without question to the 
Essenes, There are points of affinity with what we hear about the Essenes, there are 
also points of non-affinity. As to John the Baptist, I certainly think that when you 
read in a newspaper, which I shall not name but I hope is identifiable, when you read 
in a newspaper this is the monastery where John taught and Jesus learned, I think that 
you are causing a greeter darkness than is even existent in the caves themselves. There 
is no proof of this whatsoever. 

QUESTIONER: Monsignor Yougherty, the Gospel of John and that of Paul are suppose 
to be greatly influenced by Greek thought. Do you think there is any possibility of a 
time correlation between the Essenes and the period of heavy Greek influence which we 
consider post-Christian era? 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: That involves a lot of factors. You'd have to, of course, 
question the chronology of Greek thought. Greek thought isn't necessarily post-Christia 
As a matter of fact, the very flower of Greek thought is centuries before Christ. How- 
ever, we may observe this -- that there is influence of Greek thought, I think, for ex- 
ample in the prologue of John, the whole Logos philosophy is very much a part of stoic 
thought in the first century and the language itself is Greek, It has a very heavy 
Aramaic background, of course, but the language of the Fourth Gospel is Greek, so the 
Greek influence is inevitable. In regard to the Essene influence in this matter of 
terminology of light and darkness, there seems to be a very definite language affinity 
and, of course, the language affinity is very often an indication of some other affinity 
and so that brings you back. Light and darkness is often associated with Iranian 
thought, you know, so it brings you back again to the pre-Christian era. The whole 
thing boils down to this: does the fact of a Revelation as contained in the Fourth 
Gospel preclude the possibility of terrestial influences, if you will accept that term- 
inology, and the answer is No. They must speak the lenguage of some world and that's 
the world they happened to live in, 

QUESTIONER Dr, Burrows, is it contemplated to publish the Dead Sea Scrools 

in book form after they have all been translated and would they be in an unabridged 

form and not censored? 

Pe Di ve toe pn being published just as fast as it can be done. A 
Epvol published, First we published here in America several of 
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the Scrolls that were found first, Later, all the rest of those were published, They 
have all been published now. One volume of the fragments has been published and they 
figure that it will take about eight more volumes to publish all of them, but they 
will certainly all be published completely. 

DR. WITMAN: The lady had another phase of her question, however. I would like 
to hear your comment on it. She spoke of the question of would it be censored, I 
believe. What do you mean by that? 

QUESTIONFR: In unabridged form, and not censored, 

DR. WITMAN: Censored by whom? 

QUESTIONER: What I would like to say is this, Would the Scrolls be fully 
translated and would we receive in writing, say in a book that we went to the library 
and could read, would it contain all of the writings that the writers had intended 
for people to read, and would any part of those Scrolls be deleted if they really 
clashed with the established beliefs of today? 

DR. BURROWS: No, I think everybody can be perfectly confident that if anybody 
attempted to get away with anything as silly as that, scholars would raise such a 
howl that they would have to be brought out. 

DR. WITMAN: In other words, they couldn't be censored if they tried to? 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: I would confirm that, The impression gets about -- I've 
met it, you know, in talking to people about these things -- the impression gets 
about that there is going to be a hush-hush campaign on these things so the churches 
are going to protect themselves against any threat to their originality. You don't 
have to have any concern about that. The scholars are as objective as humans can be 
and you'll get everything that the caves have contained, I think. 

DR, GASTER: Just to reassure the lady and other people, I have been asked and 
I am shortly going to produce a complete translation of all the Scrolls and my pub- 
lisher has asked me definitely to leave absolutely nothing out, so that the most that 
will happen is that they will be mistranslated, 

DR. WITMAN: I would like to ask this question of Dr. Gaster, since he is about 
to publish a translation. What value will the translation be? Will we understand it? 
Can it be useful to those of us who are not scholars and technicians in theology? 

DR. GASTER: It's going to be a translation which will give every single word 
that is decipherable, every background and parallels from relevant literature end it 
will be in a form which will be designed for the average reader and produced at an ex- 
tremely cheap rate. It's other value will be, I hope, to earn royalties for the author, 

DR. BURROWS: I might put in one bit of news here. I received a letter today 
asking permission to set to music part of the translation that I have published. 

DR. WITMAN: That's a good point. I was going to ask you, do the translations 
have within them any inherent attraction -- any inherent esthetic value? 

DEAN ROACH: I think one of the translators has done that and has used some of 
the songs in Christian worship, as I recall, so that evidently he at least felt there 
was some intrinsic contemporary relevant value for the Scrolls, for the Psalms, apart 
from their historical and critical value. 

DR. GASTFR: There is great beauty in some of these hymns, We shouldn't be 
deluded into thinking that all the Dead Sea material is merely a matter of controversey 
Believe me, some of these hymns can hold their heads up beside any literature any=- 
where for their intensity and their mysticism and if there is one thing these Scrolls 
might do, it's increase an interest in the mystic side of religion. Lots of us ~= 1, 
myself, for instance -- would very gladly join the Qumran Sect if it existed today and 
if it were more comfortably housed. ' 

DR. WITMAN: Dr. “aster, don't you think that the answer to tnat question will 

@ sale of books on translation? 
ars e OUESTIONERs Dean Roach, I would like to ask you, aside from their historical 
interest, what do these ancient documents have to do with improving our modern living 

i 1956? 
PG aac pel anes I would say that, in a very generel way, the more we know about ae 
human culture, our religious and social background, the more tolerant, the more under- 
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standing we should be, and the more we ought to be able to promote good relations 
one with another, That's a very vague and general answer, but I don't think I can 
go beyond that. . 

QUESTIONER: Dr. Burrows, these Scrolls are very mysterious, but the most 
mysterious thing about them, it seems to me, is that Mr, Witman, in his introductory 
remarks, spoke of 11 Scrolls; Dr, Burrows in his book speaks of 8 Scrolls; and every- 
body else that I've read, all the authorities today, speak of 7. In fact, Dr. Zeitlin, 
I believe, in Philadelphia, has asked and written publicly, what is happening to all 
these Scrolls? There are fewer and fewer all the time. 

DR. BURROWS: That is easy to straighten out, except that I don't know where 
I said 8B. If TI did, that's probably a typographical error. There were 11 different 
pieces, parts of Scrolls, that were found first in 1947 but some of them were dif= — 
ferent parts of the same document, so that when those that went together were put 
together, there were 7 different documents, 

QUESTIONER; Dr. Gaster, you consider the evidence for the A.D. 68 date as 
very subjective. Do you feel that Dr. Zeitlin's dating is more objective? Actually, 
this is what I mean. It's all right to undercut a man's view, but what do you have 
positively to add? 

DR. GASTER: Please don't make me responsible for Dr, Zeitlin's view, I dis- 
claim it entirely and I think it is absolutely wrong and more wrong than any other 
view. 


DR. WITMAN: Dr. Burrows has passed me a note in which he said he would like 
to come back to the question of the relationship of the Scrolls to the divinity of 
Christ and we'll do that now and then we'll come back to the audience questions, 

DR. BURROWS: What I thought ought to be said is that such an article of belief 
as the divinity of Christ is not something that is subject to historical evidence, 
That is a matter of faith which interprets history -- which tells what the person be- 
lieves the history means. Historical documents can't say anything for or against such 
an item as that. You can't confuse history and theology. 

MSGR. DOUGHERTY: There might be a little difference in the theologies on this 
point, you know. For example, let me illustrate by a specific case. The matter of a 
miracle -- let us say the miracle of the resurrection. Now, 1 think you might ask, 
"Is that a historical fact, is it demonstrable historically, etc." so that there might 
be some difference in interpretation of theologies, Dr. Burrows, do you not think, in 
this matter? 

DR. BURROWS: Yes, 

MSGR. DCUGHERTY: But the divinity of Christ is unimpaired and I think, by 
these discoveries I mst add; and I think the damage was done by some of these popular 
books that gave the impression, It's interesting that the "Saturday Review" recently 
wrote to the scholar in France, Dupont-Sommer, and asked him this specific question -- 
if he felt that anything in the Scrolls denied the divinity of Christ and he replied 
that he had never intendend to say that they did. I think that's interesting. 

DR. WITMAN: We'll try to get in a question if we can, quickly. 

GUESTIONER: Dr. Gaster, exactly what are the "Hymns of Thanksgiving?" 

DR. GASTER: The "Hymns of thanksgiving" is one of the Scrolls of the Dead Sea 
containing a number of poems, roughly in the style of the biblical Psalms, and resting 
heavily on them and most of them begin with the words, "I thank thee, O Lord," and for 
that reason they have been called the "Hymns of Thanksgiving." They are very mystical 
in character and very beautiful. 


DR. WITMAN: Thank you, very mich. We have come to the end of our question 
period and the end of our broadcast. 

We want to thank you all, Dr. Burrows, Dean Roach, Monsignor Dougherty and Dr, 
Gaster, for your very helpful contribution to our better understanding of this question 
which augurs so much to the future of our thinking in religious and philosophic matters, 
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